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Editorial 


THE great advantage the contemporary librarian enjoys is the oppo. unity of meeting his 
fellows at so many library assemblies. It might almost be wondered whether, in such opulence, 
the one great Conference in September is really necessary: a wonder that is immediately 
modified by the thought that no other meeting can give a representation of what the profession 
as a whole is doing or hoping to do ; the many parts of the whole come together briefly then. 
It is the more necessary that the Conference makes this annual revelation, and does it mani- 
festly. This is “much easier said than done”. Looking back on the almost complete disregard 
by the Press of the Folkestone meeting, in spite of our own statement that we had sought 
publicity for at least half a century in vain, we are compelled to think that renewed efforts 
should be made to attract the newspapers, radio and T.V. in the service of libraries. We are 
assuming that such notoriety is desirable, an assumption which some deny. If it is, our 
programmes must be ready sooner, advance matter of papers should be in the hands of 
editors before they are read, paragraphs for the B.B.C. and other public address organizations 
should be prepared and distributed even longer, before the newspapers get them. All this, 
however, must be based upon the proceedings themselves which, as we have affirmed often, 
should with a few inspirational exceptions be based upon the programme of service every 
type of library gives to the community. 
* * * * * * 


We have now had “a year of excellent presidency” under an accomplished Bor ugh 
Librarian. Its influence for good will remain. Next year, in our President who will be 
Dr. Jacob Bronowski, we shall have a scientist who is an original thinker and practical power in 
his own field with a large reputation. What he says or writes is of great attention value and 
we should frankly exploit that to the full. If our readers have any ideas on this matter we shall 
be very happy to bring them to the light. 

x * 


* * * 


This does not mean that we should lose any chance to develop the ideas of the Edward 
Sydney Presidential Address. When so experienced a public librarian states emphatically 
that the lonely burden of providing the right books in adequate quantity for the people of a 
town is too great for the average librarian and should be borne by, or shared with, an 
authority having the country as a whole as its province, he is raising again inevitably the much 
debated question of a central supervising authority— a Government department say—for 
libraries. Would it hurt us to ventilate this again ? It is years since we nibbled at the theme ; 
times have changed much, and opinion with them perhaps. Nor need this be made to clash 
unduly with the local supervision which we have declared to be essential to our very exist- 
ence. Nor should the discussion be confined to public libraries as defined by the Aéts 1850- 
1919, plus the Scottish and Irish ones ; every library which is sustained wholly, or in substan- 
tial part, by public funds is really a public library and, in suitable conditions, should be avail- 
able to the public. These therefore should be components of any comprehensive national 
scheme. And all the rest, as the working of the National Central Library proves, may, with 
mutual advantages come into such an enterprise. 


Is anyone studying this at present ? 
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Meanwhile, to revert to our opening sentence, the London Librarian’s Diary has announced 
25 events in the 64 days from September 27th to November 30th, including a Tutors’ post- 
mortem on the First Professional Examination, lectures and discussion groups at the N.W. 
Polytechnic, two Aslib meetings, seven branch and section meetings at Chaucer House, the 
Across the Frontiers exhibition amongst them, and a week-end school on “Display”. And 
that is only the London and Home Counties area! Has any other known profession anything 
comparable? ‘The meetings are often “in the field”, a great advantage. Rothampstead Experi- 
mental Station, Upper Norwood, West Hampstead, Kensington, Aslib H.Q., Welling (Kent) 
Romford and Lambeth have all been visited. 


> 


One meeting we would like to remind readers of is that of the Kent Sub-Branch at 
Tunbridge Wells on Wednesday, November 28th. The President of the L.A., Mr. Edward 
Sydney, will develop ““The Next Phase”’. 


More changes have taken place in the personnel of the public library profession in the 
past year or so than for over a decade. Many esteemed chiefs who go have long service, 
some of them more than fifty years, and have come down from the nineteen-tens which were 
probably the most “seminal” years of the then young public library movement. This year in 
London alone has seen the announcement of the departure of Mr. W. T. Creed of Fulham, 
Mr. B. H. Whitelocke of Lewisham, Mr. G. B. Stephens of St. Marylebone, Mr. H. J. W. 
Wilson of Paddington and Mr. G. A. Newland of Stepney. The Guildhall Librarian, Mr. F. 
Raymond Smith, has also laid down office, and, possibly in this quick run-over, we have 
omitted others. To do anything like justice to the individual or even the combined services 
of these librarians is beyond us, but they have shown in the closely integrated mutual working 
of their systems one with another a spirit which has given London a more satisfying service 
than it has ever had. In our general professional counsels they have naturally had great 
and beneficial influence. 


It has followed that many consequent changes have occurred. The most significant, 
perhaps, is that there are now two women chief librarians of metropolitan libraries, Miss E. 
M. Exley, the Deputy, having succeeded Mr. Stephens at Marylebone. Her companion is of 
course Miss Grace Johnson at Camberwell. There is also, of longer standing, Miss 
F. N. Green, who is Borough Librarian and Public Information Officer, just out of 
London, at Brentford and Chiswick. So far as reports have reached us, Mr. A. H. Hall, 
Deputy, succeeds at Guildhall; Mr. F. N. McDonald, Deputy, Hornsey, goes to Fulham ; 
Mr. R. T. Rates, Borough Librarian, Acton, and initiator of CICRIS, to Lewisham ; and Mr. 
Herbert Ward, Deputy, Kingston-upon-Hull, to Stepney. 


The provinces too, have had various changes no less important. That at Sheffield for 
example, where Mr. John Bebbington returns to Sheffield as successor to Mr. J. P. Lamb, 
one of the re lly creative librarians of our time. Mr. Bebbington’s successor at Belfast as City 
Librarian is Mr. I. A. Crawley, lately Deputy, Lambeth, of whom we expeét much. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. K. R. McColvin, son of Lionel, succeeds Mr. Crawley at Lambeth. 
There have been several others to whom we may be able to make later reference. 


* * * * * * 


Our reference to next year’s L.A. President deserves enlargement. His acceptance of its 
supreme office enables the Association to continue the tradition of alternating a well-known 
librarian with a personage of eminence in other walks of life. Dr. Bronowski combines many 
fields of interest not only as scientist, and in the inventive conserving work he does as 
Director of the Central Research Establishment of the National Coal Board ; he is a Fellow 
of the Society of Literature, a literary critic, as his Poet’s Defence and William Blake prove, 
and a dramatist whose radio plays are well-known. His book, The Commonsense of Science, was 
specially commended to librarians by Dr. Herbert Coblans at Folkestone as a remarkable 
discussion of a field which much concerns them. Those who have heard him—their name 
must be legion—in broadcast speeches, brain-trusts and public meetings must feel gratified 
that his genius will be specially focused on ourselves next year. 
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Technical Libraries 
THE STORY OF A LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FAILURE 
By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


Tue Association’s last blaze before the first world war flickered out in the sun of Bournemouth 
in 1913. There Lyster thundered blandiloquently on the dry topic of indexing periodicals, 
and Berwick Sayers paraded the horrible details of assistant librarians’ pay. Apart from the 
few active councillors, one non-councillor was awake. Wyndham Hulme had tidied up our 
raft of a library, which had long suffered from professional librarianship. He had published 
a union class-list of it and of the smaller but kindlier-handled L.A.A. colleétion, though there 
was “‘no room in the house” for either. Thus free for another job he heard Lyster’s call.. He 
founded the Swbjett Index to Periodicals. So he lightened his pocket; in the end that Index 
gave the Council the excuse for driving him, our most disinterested friend, clean out of the 
L.A., after a faithful membership of more than forty years. 

These activities apart, only librarianly mice stirred. The sour and sharp “friendship” 
between Bodley’s Nicholson, who advocated municipal libraries,-and Tedder, who hated 
them, had barred us from Oxford for thirty-six years. Now Nicholson was dead. At Bourne- 
mouth Tedder chunnered a long obituary which subtly hinted, more in its tone than in its 
matter, that Nicholson was a dull and difficult dog. Forgetting all else, we looked forward to 
our 1914 Conference in the city of dreaming spires. By German decree we only had a subdued 
annual meeting in London. There we set up a guillotine. No librarian, unless too celebrated 
for examination by us, was to become Fellow until he had studied Brown and Cutter to the 
satisfaction of those who had forgotten both. Yes, on the 31st December, 1914, librarians by 
the job lot, the examined sheep and the unexamined goats, were rounded up into the high 
professional pen. 

Next year John MacAlister became President. Everyone thought he had been side- 
tracked. For ten years our liveliest journal had come erratically from him. For eleven years he 
had secretaried us, capriciously but effectively. He got us our Charter, though we never 
learned what to do with it. Yet, abundantly as his service justified exclusion, he became 
President. How, I don’t know. Rumour said the Chair was thrown at him. Wasn’t anyone 
good enough to sit in it in wartime ? More plausibly, rumour whispered that he had coolly 
taken it, bent on preparing the L.A. for the after-war struggle, or at least keeping it from 
dissolution. 

He meant us to know that he was in the Chair. He would have a four-day Conference 
in 1915, the war be damned. 

Then he blundered. Jast, hon. secretary, resigned to go to Manchester (1915). His born 
successor was George Roebuck, a first-rater in the same office for the assistants. But the old 
bearded-and-pantalooned librarians were quite “sure no good came out of the L.A.A.”. 
Mac knew better, but had conciliation in mind. At Plymouth, fourteen years before, he had 
justly dislodged Frank Pacy from a sleepy secretaryship. Being a kind generous fellow, he 
invited Pacy back, no doubt hoping that a lesson had been learned (Oct., 1915). But Pacy 
was beyond hope. A clear stylish speaker—one of our best—a naturally able man, for some 
reason he had long lost faith in everything, even in himself. Once again he lulled the L.A. 
into repose. Only the business meeting was held in 1916. Monthly meetings were stopped. 
Mac lost his temper. He Started reunions at his own library and continued them through the 
black war winter of 1916-17. At the Council he banged our hired table : Look to the future, 
he cried ; libraries will be wanted after the war more than before. He transferred our Council 
meetings, or some of them, to a Stately board-room at the Royal Society of Medicine ; after 
the old Hanover Square dignity he thought our lodgings not good enough for the L.A.— 
“the public”, he said, “rates a society only as high as its members rate it”. A full Conference 
in 1917, he demanded. It was held. Its report was one of the best the L.A. ever issued ; it 
ran to 120 pp., with twelve illustrations, and held much matter that may be read with profit 
today. And! he was well cussed by the six-seétioners who leavened the bearded and pantalooned 


for persuading the Carnegie Trustees to found the London University School of Librarian- 
ship which first held out hope of a degree in library science ; oh, yes—see the Record xxi : 120 
(1919). 
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Above I rough in the background against which a higher conception of librarianship, a 


wider scope for it, were to be sought. A new Association began to take shape in young and ra 
progressive minds. Slowly, against a stony cynical resistance. The old one was to stumble 

along for a few years yet, even to roll into its lowest ditch in 1922. But Mac’s call was never on 
forgotten. Before the 1917 Conference, development committees were set up, and one of ol 
them, under the earnest, disinterested chairmanship of Wyndham Hulme, began to funétion . 
industriously. And the flank of pantaloonery was turned: its cry, Where is the money - 
coming from ? was answered, in the friendliest fashion, by the Carnegie Trustees. When | jm 
recall pre-1914 times and the beards and pantaloons I positively know that, between 1917 and on 


1924, the Trustees resuscitated British public libraries. 

The national crisis had revealed an almost paralyzing lack of scientific, technical, and th 
commercial data. (For the rest of this paper please let “technical” stand for the three 
adjectives). We had to rely on American information, and on German imported from 
America and Scandinavia. The best manual on optical glass, for example, was in German, th 
and as this country only possessed one copy our Government had to have it translated before 
vitally-necessary instruments could be made. Documentary had hardly been attempted any- 
where. By 1919 I doubt whether there was one of our technicians who hadn’t felt the need 


of data. My contaéts with them at society meetings and in factories taught me that. They also -* 
taught me that the technical impulse given by the war would not diminish, but become on 
Stronger. But I doubt whether anyone imagined how mighty were the technical forces about . 
to take us into a hell of bondage. Hence, after Mac’s outburst, a commercial and technical q 
libraries committee (the Technical Committee) was an obvious formation (Sept., 1916). of 
As librarian of the Patent Office Library Wyndham Hulme was our destined Technical lik 
Committee chairman. He was a good librarian, we knew; how good no one imagined. fo 
Never shall I forget how stubbornly his mind was engaged on our business, his pondered on 
letters, his lavishing of time, the many nights he stayed in London for evening work and 
consultation instead of retiring to his Kentish home. I knew all about it because he would ay 
have me as his secretary. How that grand experience came to me is easily explained. I was = 
as friendly with Hulme’s deputy, Vaux Hopwood, as one could be with a man who hardly wi 
Stopped work even to eat and sleep. They were a notable pair. No hint of subordination was tr: 
ever breathed about their brotherhood in expository librarianship. The Record had from an 
them some of its best articles. A word from Hopwood was enough to involve me in a 
partnership of which the credit belonged to Hulme and the profit came to me. is 
Hulme’s capacity for abstract thinking (and it seemed unlimited) was kept in balance by wi 
imperturbable equanimity, and guided by a practical sense which led him out of the dream- lik 
land where many thinkers abide. He had a sifting and clearine mind. He believed that an en 
ordered accumulation of data, currently complete in print or script, contained more know- lit 
ledge than its users, collectively, had command of, apart from it. Thus potentially it disclosed 
knowledge ; order itself reveals. It bristled with indications of the yet unknown. Thus of 
classification, to him, was a mechanical means of discovering knowledge based on the ordering O 
of the bibliographical warrant of that knowledge. Indexing analyzed the warrant. So classing th 


and indexing—and cataloguing was but elaborate indexing—were keys which could make 


librarians authorities on books ; and bibliography, expounded with authority, was a service re 
indispensable to a technocracy. When his mind was made up, he never dogmatically assumed a 
that he was right. He tried only to found his thinking firmly. ye 
A few words may illustrate the integrity of his mind. To Dr. Ranganathan he said that lik 
his Principles was not finished because at the time (1912) serious talk on library science was H. 
received cynically. Hulme’s memory—he was ninety—must have been at fault. Cynicism th 
was not rife then; enthusiasm however was tempered by much loss of heart because we he 
-could not rid ourselves of the rate limit. In Principles, though he stood by his thesis, he had 
come to a point—“‘the unity is that of a chain ; not that of a logical system”—where he could to 
not see his way through the vast tangled growth of knowledge which threatened every 
existing scheme of classification. The knowledge in books changed and developed so many at 
new affiliations that he could not understand how, in a rapidly-coming future, speciality was re 
to be reconciled with a generality which was yet to allow of uniformity. To think this problem an 
out he paused and never resumed. He must have reached the conclusion (for is there any om 
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other ?) that uniformity would have to be sacrificed to integrant, or comprehending and there- 
fore overlapping, speciality. 

So he was never dogmatic; he wanted “to think things out”. In debate he practised 
and advised restraint. Never controversy ; discussion. “Lay your mind beside the minds of 
others to broaden understanding and deepen sympathy”. He thought conference propa- 
ganda had little force, if any. Reason with people. Touch a man on the shoulder, he would 
say; take him aside if you would persuade him. So, no talking at large in our technical 
campaign. See technical editors; write to them personally, not for publication. See 
technicians. Speak at technical societies ; talk with members there. 

That policy paid. The time came when every technical journal, every society, supported 
the broad lines of our plans; when not one technician, as far as I know, was against us. I 
make the claim soberly, forty years after the event. The broad lines, I say. Not every tech- 
nician approved our every demand; some wanted changes; most wanted more. So that 
they had technical knowledge, how it came to them did not matter. 

Our proposals were : 

(1) The scientific and technical libraries already existing in municipal libraries, univer- 
sities, and technical schools should be extended and improved. Having grown out of the 
needs of the communities which founded them, these libraries are fitting nuclei for the 
services of the future. To extend them and to modernize their equipment is the cheapest, 
quickest, and most effective way of getting what is wanted, where it is wanted. 

(2) A few of the existing technical libraries, in great industrial centres, should be devel- 
oped beyond the needs of the cities which fathered them, so that they become provincial 
libraries on the scale of the Patent Office Library in London, with an organization at each 
for lending books and supplying information to other libraries and to industrial works in the 
surrounding distriéts. 

(3) The L.A. recognizes, however, that existing local libraries, can be extended only to 
a point; beyond that point, which may be described as the economic limit of expansion, they 
must look for aid to a central lending library of scientific and technical books, a library which 
will be the last resource of the searcher, if it contains, as it should, copies of all books, 
transactions, and other periodicals of pure and applied science published in every part of the 
world. [Now, forty years later, such a library is projeéted.] 

Even now surely no librarian will look sourly on these proposals. All through the user 
is most in mind. One grid for technical disseminating. Local libraries protected ; developed 
when necessary. Great technical libraries in industrial centres. A national technical lending 
library backing the whole. Technical knowledge by pipe-line in faét; no stingy wast-ful 
roundabout co-operation. Nevertheless they are di/uted Hulme. He had to concede much to 
librarians bent, quite naturally, on protecting their own interests. 

For one thing, librarians of 1917 feared the technicians, not without cause. A librarian 
of the Chemical Society, argued that a chemical librarian ought to be, must be a chemist. 
Others wanted engineering librarians to be engineers. They argued thus, though Hulme, 
the ablest technical librarian of his generation, was not a technician, even in the most elemen- 
tary meaning of that word. Time has proved that a librarian can become any kind of a subject 
bibliographer ; it has been demonstrated that the lay librarian to a mechanical engineering 
society can know vastly more about about the literature it should have than any one of its 
members. The Technical Committee’s findings (never homologated) in favour of subject 
librarianship are clearly and emphatically recited in Record, xix : 557 (1917). As drafted by 
Hulme, it is a classic statement of policy, and a rational plea for special librarianship and 
- librarian’s fitness to acquire subject bibliography. I wish there were space to reprint it 

ere. 

So in 1917 all the frame-work of library development was fitted together. Development 
took just this shape in general libraries. But not in technical libraries. 

For part of the scheme State help was needed. Hulme was deputed to see high officials 
at the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Armed with data I had to go with 
him. Sit W. S. McCormick and Sir Frank Heath received us courteously, pleasantly ; heard 
us with genial patience. Behind this sunny front they were adamantine icebergs. They 
murmured compliments and excuses ; burbled tea-party talk ; recommended other depart- 
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ments and places of call as they invited us nearer the fire. Plainly their minds were made up : 
in their belief technical data would be fructuous only in the research associations then being 
set up. I laugh. In relation to the growth of discovery and the expansion of manufacture, 
technical book supply is far less than in 1917. And lately Dr. Urquhart, of the very Department 
which in that same year suavely warmed our hands and sent them away empty, now wants 
technical libraries based on technical colleges. With few exceptions college heads hardly 
spare a thought for their libraries. Professors and tutors care even less. Mr. Ardern, in 
Library Review (Spring 1956) gives me no comfort. 

We did not give up. Our backing among technicians was powerful. But at the war’s 
end two heavy blows fell on us. 

In England and Wales the penny limit stopped in 1919. Librarians whooped and flung 
up their caps. Their troubles were over. Few at any time had cheered the Technical Committee 
on. Now, all or nearly all thought technical librarianship a side-line. The rush ahead was to 
be general, right along the line—whoosh! Cultural redemption through Shakespeare—and 
Ruby Ayres ; through Shaw—and Barbara Cartland. All the world lined up for littry salva- 
tion by littry librarians. In my way I was littry and arty myself, but how the New Jerusalem 
was to be paid for except by productive workers I did not know. I do not know now. The 
Committee did not deserve that their inquiries should be treated with levity by their colleagues, 
as any fair-minded will agree if he reviews its work in the Record from 1916 to 1920—he must 
search page by page, the volume indexes being imperfect. 

Later all of us, including the littry sky pilots, had our estimates axed by one Geddes, 
and then there was no whoosh. It was even useless to ask that technical book supply be spared. 
We could only wait until the axemen got weary, and it was well after 1931 before that 
happened. 

My subtitle is “the story of a L.A. failure”. That it was. From a general point of view 
not wholly. The proved lack of technical data was an accepted inducement to free us from 
the penny limit. Some public commercial libraries were set up, though even the best hardly 
more than varied the old familiar face of the direétory-annual-bluebook huddle. A few large 
authorities became less content with their technical stocks, though not one, I believe, engaged 
subject bibliographers or began to train any. But in the reformed L.A. after the 1920's the 
Technical Committee’s plea for subjeé librarianship was recalled, and the new constitution, 
provided for sectional membership. Later the Education Committee opened its syllabus to 
speciality training. Yet even these trifling concessions were made by a Council frightened 
blue by the possible results. 

In selling (to use an American word) librarianship to technicians we had greater success. 
We Started that great extension, during the past thirty years, of librarianship to industry. 
Before 1915 some businesses had libraries which usually were cared for, often jealously and 
not too well, by experts who looked on them as office apparatus. But the big development 
sprang from the ample publicity so carefully planned by Hulme. Better knowing the road 
and the need, technicians raced ahead of official librarians. 

The failure then was relative. From my point of view, that of a lifelong advocate of the 
public ownership of knowledge, it was complete. Only in the past twenty years has the extent 
of the failure become plain.- All the librarians who, after 1919, deserted the Technical 
Committee, virtually surrendered not only their scientific and technical but also most of their 
subject functions to research associations, professional societies, business firms, industries : 
to special librarians in charge of subjeé collections owned by private, semi-private, and 
public bodies. They turned their years of training, and the money they had, to popular enter- 
tainment which could be and in faét was managed quite as well by young counter-jumpers, 
mostly underpaid. 

A library ought to be a functional part of an industry. But technical data should be within 
the reach of anyone, in or out of industry. Knowledge is organized and expounded with too 
much thrift. That thrift restricts the issue of technical books, and raises their prices. Yet good 
fortune in all serious publication is a prerequisite of national wealth and leadership. A 
Government rattled by the scarcity of scientists and technicians in a technocratic age is now 
ready to spend money on training more of them. But it must also encourage the publication 
of research. And town and country libraries ought not only to give greater support to serious 
publishing, but should do their utmost, by literary and physical display, to disseminate its 
products. 
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It was our failure, not Hulme’s. Never was a man more in earnest; never was a man 
more hurt by our light-minded negleét after we had rid ourselves of the limit and were 
stupidly looking for general whoosh! But for his disappointment I doubt whether he would 
have broken away from the L.A. as abruptly as he did a few years later. During his last years 
of membership he contributed nothing to the Record. He had too high an opinion of human 
nature. His habit of investigating any question with perfect detachment, of expounding his 
own reasoned judgment temperately and of meeting criticism with unlimited patience and 
tolerance, wholly shielded him from the knowledge that the usual run of people are held by 
their backgrounds, and swayed by necessities, interests and prejudices. Unfortunately for 
librarianship he was not an expert in the mentality of fools. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 2: THE SUMMER CATALOGUING EXAMINATIONS 
By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Cazaloguing 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION — First PAPER 
TAKEN all round this strikes me as a very good and fair paper, and a very good mixture of 
theory and practical. The first paper used to be called a “theory” one, but that would be rather 
a misnomer now. It consisted of the usual ten questions, of which six had to be attempted. 
Five of them followed the familiar pattern known over years of interest in this particular 
examination. 

These five questions were: number three, which called for “instructions for users of a 
diftionary catalogue”, which is only another way of asking for an explanation of how it 
works. The answer had to include examples, based on the A.L.A. Filing Rules, to which we 
made reference earlier, but which affords another opportunity for impressing on students the 
necessity for becoming familiar with this particular work. Those who have not had practical 
experience with the dictionary catalogue might find it helpful to set themselves a little demon- 


stration of the sorts of entries one might expeét to find in it. Take a section of the alphabet, - 


say A-L, and write out on slips the entries that should figure in it, for real or imaginary books : 
author, subjeé, title, form, references. Sort the slips up into one alphabet, transfer the entries 
to a sheet of paper, and see if the result coincides with what you would look for in a well 
compiled dictionary catalogue. 

In this connexion, during my work as a teacher it has been customary to call for an ex- 
planation of some form of catalogue. This may sound an easy task, but it was almost always 
found that the explanations were couched in language that might very well suit we who work 
in libraries, but so full of technical terms and jargon as to be quite incapable of understanding 
by the average would-be user, leaving no doubt as to why so many people find themselves 
unable to use our catalogues intelligently. 

Despite its age, the form of number four is always relevant, and demonstrates again the 
value of such a book as Dr. Savag2’s Manual of Descriptive Annotation. From four more or less 
specialized books, candidates could choose three, and write for them the sorts of anno- 
tations the respective subjeéts seemed to call for. They were: one on a pure science, a tech- 
nical book, one on religion, the other on history. 

This again was followed by three old friends, number five asking for definitions of ten 
cataloguing terms, all of them common ones, the meaning of which should be well known to 
every candidate, varying from things like collation and continuation to thematic catalogue 
and dissertation. ; 

Number seven was the familiar “assign subject headings”, one, which quite frankly I 
have always disliked on the grounds that it can take up quite a lot of time, that it is not always 
easy to assign headings from such bald titles or to decide which are the “‘necessary references”. 
Some of them, like “Capital punishment as a deterrent” and “Growing up in the city : a study 
of juvenile delinquency in an urban neighbourhood” were easy enough, but others like 
“Principles and problems of biblical translation” and “Introduction to bibliography for 
literary students” were not so straightforward, giving room for personal opinion and prefer- 
ence as to what might be che most useful headings. 
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The third friend was a sort of variation of the definition question, in that it asked for an 
understanding of the code rules for three forms of cataloguing, with “adequate examples”. All 
four rules from which the selection had to be made were frequently used ones in every sort 
and size of library, comprising pseudonyms, commentaries, almanacs, and international 
societies. 

The remaining five questions were a little more original and gave some opportunity for 
expressing personal likes and dislikes. The first (No. 1) was again, as was to be expected, one 
on the BNB and its card scheme, but with a somewhat novel twist, in that, instead of asking 
for an explanation of its working, etc., it called for a “routine” for a cataloguing department 
that would ensure “the maximum benefit and economy” from its use. The type and volume 
size of the library had to be indicated. Not perhaps an easy question this for anyone not 
actually working in a cataloguing department, and one that, personally I should have pre- 
ferred to reserve for the Advanced examination. 

“Chain indexing” has come into the cataloguing picture recently, so it is not surprising 
to find it popping up in this examination. Fortunately—and perhaps designedly—for those 
of us who fail to see any advantages in it, the question does not ask for any discussion of its 
advantages and disadvantages, but, assuming its usefulness and adoption, for a set of “draft 
instructions”, with examples, for the use of the staff to ensure its efficient introduction. 
Personally it would take me a good deal more than half an hour to cope adequately with this 
question, which again I should have preferred to find in the Advanced Paper. 

As far as I can remember, it is only recently that the 1949 ALA Ruwées have figured much 
in the Registration examination. This (No. 6) one asks for a sort of historical note on its 
background and for a summary of the “main criticisms of them which have been made”. 
Probably the question was prompted by the references that have been made to the work of 
Seymour Lubetzky and the British and American committees to see what revisions, including 
general simplification, can be made. A good many candidates might have come adrift on this 
question had it been compulsory, because so few seem to have access to the Rules or to know 
much about them. Nor am I sure to what extent they are acquainted with the work of the 
British Cataloguing Rules sub-committee, as indicated in the two statements that appeared 
in the Record for September, 1955 and June, 1956. Fewer still I would venture to say have read 
the Report of Seymour Lubetzky to which we have made several references, and which was 
largely responsible for the work now going on on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Number eight was a bit of a novelty, being concerned with personalities in the cata- 
loguing world rather than with rules or current practice. They were: Panizzi, Linderfelt, 
Lubetzky, and Ranganathan. Brief notes were called for on three of them “‘restriéted to the 
importance of the individuals in cataloguing”. Panizzi was of course responsible for the great 
British Museum Rules, Linderfelt for Ec/ectic card catalog rules, now a bit of a cataloguing 
rarity; Lubetzky we have just mentioned, and of course Ranganathan has made original 
contributions in such works as Heading and Canons and Theory of Library Catalogue. 

Number nine likewise has a touch of originality in that instead of asking for just a recital 
of the British and American alternative rules it asked for the reasons behind them as far as 
married women are concerned, and for an enumeration of “other classes of authorship” 
treated similarly. Not difficult really, but combining some degree of a memory test with an 
ability to reason as to the why and the wherefore of at least one particular rule. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION — PRACTICAL PAPER 

We passed a remark on the December practical paper to the effect that it would be helpful 
to candidates if the examples could be set out a little more clearly without involving unneces- 
sary turning over. The Education Committee (or should it be the Education Secretary) are 
to be congratulated on the improved setting out of the examples chosen for last June. Instruc- 
tions were contained on the front page, examples one and two on page two, three and four on 
page three, and five on four, with liberal spacing between each. 

The general pattern of the whole was as usual : three to be catalogued as for a classified 
catalogue, and two as for a diétionary one, with appropriate added entries, references and 
annotations. 

There have been occasions when it has been difficult to determine with certainty which 
of the main entries illustrate personal authorship and which corporate. It is a good plan to 
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spend a little time going over the examples with a view to establishing which are which. In 
this particular paper it was not a very difficult task, for it would appear that there are two 
definite cases of personal authorship and two of corporate authorship, with a fifth that calls 
for a little deliberation before deciding into which category it falls. 

Taking the examples in order, the first three are for a classified catalogue. 

Number one is a straightforward case of a single personal author, and creates no prob- 
lems whatever as far as the main entry is concerned, going as it does under G. R. Levy, who 
of course also gets an author index entry. Its title: “The sword from the rock” is the sort 
that would call for a title entry in a dictionary catalogue, and I would give it a title index entry 
in the case of a classified one. The reasonable necessary subjeé index entries are not quite as 
easy to determ'ne. The sub-title describes the book as “an investigation into the origins of 
epic literature and the development of the hero”. Several entries seem to be called for: one 
under Epic Poetry, and others under Hero Worship ; Poetry. Epic ; and Mythology. Epic 
Poetry. Sears also prescribes a see a/so reference from Romances. 

Number two, The Oxford Home atlas, prepared by the Cartographic Department of The 
Clarendon Press, and published by The Oxford University Press is clearly a case of corporate 
authorship, and the main entry goes to Clarendon Press. Cartographic Dept., which of course 
goes into the author index. The descriptive note informs us that the general editors are D. P. 
Bickmore and F, C. Couzens who should also figure in it. For the subject index there will be 
entries for Atlases and for Geographical Atlases, For a dictionary catalogue Sears suggests 
see also references from Geography and from Maps. There would be no harm in including 
similar references in our subjeét index, or we could even make two additional entries : 
Geography. At/ases,and Maps. A//ases. Anything under Maps requires a see reference from 
Cartography. 

Number three would cause most of us to pause by reason of the several names that figure 
on the title page. The work relates to an art exhibition organized by the Tate Gallery and the 
Arts Council of works from the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Two personal names 
are mentioned in the descriptive note: Helger Cahill for his contribution on American 
painting and sculpture in the twentieth century (18 pp.), and William S. Lieberman with an 
essay (4 pp.) on modern American prints. 

The choice of main entry obviously rests between the two bodies organizing the exhib- 
ition and the museum from which it was drawn. Without reference to any code of rules my 
choice would incline towards the Museum because without the Museum and its collection 
the exhibition might not have been possible. But there is a rule for “Exhibitions held by 
societies or other bodies” which clearly states that “Exhibitions . . . held by or under the 
auspices of some society or institution” ‘“‘are to be entered under the name of the body . . . 
with reference from the name of the place”. This being so the main entry must go jointly to 
the Tate Gallery and the Arts Council. : 

As an example for the classified catalogue, the rest of our care is for the index entries. 
These are comparatively simple, involving entries for both bodies, and one for the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. References are also required for “the name of the place’’, in this 
case certainly for London, and for good measure New York. Consideration should also be 
given to the inclusion of the two contributors, Cahill and Lieberman. As they are obviously 
specialists I would include them. 

As regards the subjeé index, one can say at orice that art books are always a nuisance 
because of the loose sense in which the word is used. As often as not it is synonymous with 
painting, but in this case three distinét arts are covered: American painting, sculpture and 
engraving. Theoretically all three should be indexed, but it must be remembered that 
(assuming Dewey is the classification) this involves three distinét entries (two of them ana- 
lyticals) in the catalogue. It may well be thought that a simpler and more economical solution 
would be to treat it as a contribution to American art, and to limit the index entries accordingly, 
to Art. American and perhaps American Art. 

The alternative method of treating each of the three forms of art separately involves 
entries for Painting. American, Sculpture. American, and Engraving. American. 

Number four involves two rules: the one for revisions and the other that for joint 
authorship. The book itself is one of those familiar established textbooks for students, 
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originally written and adopted years ago, but still current and known by its original author. 
It is “Structural and field geology for s-udents of pure and applied Science”, by James Geikie, 
who died in 1915, It here appears in a sixth edition by Robert Campbell and Robert M. Craig. 
According to the information provided for candidates the revisers have made “substantial 
changes, although the general scope and method of the original work were retained”. 

The primary question to be settled then is whether to give the main entry to Geikie or 
to Campbell and Craig. There is no doubt that over the years a good deal of the original 
language and text have been superseded, but it is still generally known as Geikie’s “Geology”. 
According to the code the main entry should be given to the revisers, but the greater conve- 
nience of readers would doubtless be better served by retaining Geikie, and giving the others 
added author entries. 

An analagous example well-known to all of us is Brown’s “Manual”. Like Geikie he too 
died rather more than forty years ago, since when the book has been repeatedly revised and 
enlarged by Berwick Sayers to such an extent that scarcely any of Brown’s original language 
can be left. Yet we still speak of it as Brown’s “Manual”, and not as Sayers’. Admittedly, as 
| know personally, this has been due largely to the generosity of the reviser, who has deliber- 
ately stuck to Brown, with a view to providing a permanent memorial to the man who did so 
much for librarianship as we know it today. It is only hoped that any future revisers will 
continue the tradition. 

Incidentally, cases of these kinds demonstrate the value of the unit principle, whereby 
every entry is a replica of the main entry, with appropriate adjustments to the headings for 
authors, subjects, etc. Card schemes like the Congress and BNB ones make this perfely 
practicable without entailing any extra work on the part of the cataloguer or the typing staff. 

To return to our example. The choice of a subject heading is easy enough. Obviously 
it will be Geology, with a see reference from Physiography or Physical Geography, and if you 
like from Field Geology. Sears also gives a considerable number of see a/so references from 
Creation, Earth, Natural History, Petrology, Rocks, and Science—rather on the extravagant 
side. 

Like number three, a decision has to be made in the case of number five, not this time 
as between several corporate bodies, but as between personal and corporate authorship. It 
is a book on “Education and Mental Health”, published by UNESCO, being “‘a report based 
upon the work of a European Conference called by UNESCO at the Musée Pédagogique in 
Paris”, by W. D. Wall. Unfortunately the information provided gives no indication of his 
Standing, as to whether he is an officer of UNESCO or an independent reporter, but it is made 
perfectly clear that UNESCO are the publishers, for besides indicating the faét in the title, the 
note goes out of its way to tell us that it was published in 1955 “by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization”. 

By the time the candidate has wrestled with this problem of personal v. corporate author- 
ship it will probably occur to him that the code also has rules for Conferences ! Fortunately 
this does not seriously affect the issue as entry is made under the name of the body. Even 
as I thought of this a horrible faét also came to mind that ALA Rules 1949 had a rule for the 
increasingly common habit of knowing bodies by their initials rather than by their full names. 
Obviously thousands of people have heard of UNESCO who would not conneé& it with its 
longer official name. We quote the rules for the benefit of the large number of students who 
are not very familiar with them: “Enter a society using a name made up of initial letters or 
syllables of its a¢tual name or initials of the principal words so combined as to make a short 
convenient form, under that form if it represents the usage of the society. Refer from full 
name”’. Having now faced all the problems, and in the absence of any information as to the 
Standing of W. D. Wall, I give the main entry to UNESCO, an added entry to Wall, and a 
reference from the full name of the organization. One might have preferred a further entry 
we rather than a reference, but for the fact that one envisages quite a lot of entries under this 

ody. 

As far as the subject entries go, this is undoubtedly the most difficult example of the five. 
Education, Mental Health, Children and Child Study will readily come to mind, but which, 
if any, shall we use for the greatest convenience of would-be readers ? It may have consider- 
able interest to educationists, and it will certainly have it for those concerned with children, 
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especially sub-normal ones. Remembering that Sears’ List is being used by most candidates 
we looked up Education, and found ourselves confronted with five pages of it! Then we 
looked up Children, and found four and a half of that ! From the first lot Education of Children 
seemed a good possible, but it is such an all embracing heading for a comparatively specialized 
work. Educational Psychology seemed more useful. From the second lot we were attracted 
to Child Study, which is to be used for “works on the psychology of the child, personality, 
habits, mental development, etc.”. Mental physiology and hygiene offered a third alternative, 
only to be rejeéted on the score that it was too general. One would hate to dogmatize in a 
case of this sort, but Child Study seems as good a choice as any, and if double entry is 
favoured we might give the second entry to Educational Psychology, in all cases with an 
appropriate lot of references. I hazard a guess that the examiners had a pretty wide choice of 
headings and references to adjudicate upon, and have no doubt that suitable attention was 
given to all of them within reason. 


The series of coloured lantern slides of the new Plymouth Central Library which Mr. 
Best Harris presented to the Conference revealed many interesting aspects of a fine new build- 
ing which retains the front fagade of the destroyed building. The standard departments of the 
usual modern library were shown in which good workmanship with good materials and 
modern planning and lighting were features. One observer felt that perhaps, for so per- 
manent a Structure, the plan was not on a scale large enough for a great town a half-century 
hence, but this criticism can be countered by the thought that a special part of the scheme, 
a “factory” building separate from the public building, will house the administrative depart- 
ments and a stack for 300,000 volumes, apartments which in our usual buildings absorb much 
space. The “factory”, which we would name differently, will be built in much less expensive 
materials than the rest. We rejoice with Mr. Best Harris on a handsome addition to our public 


The murmurs about the severity of the First Professional examination continue to be 
loud and deep. Perhaps we have commented sufficiently upon them. The Chairman of the 
L.A. assessors, Dr. Oldman, has made it clear that it s a professional examination now and 
hereafter, in itself a definite proof of a library qualification. It is therefore altogether different 
in purpose from the Entrance which was never intended to be that but merely to prove that 
successful sitters were ready to begin to Study our work. A good deal of idea-readjustment is 
necessary for candidates. This year, it seems, much leniency was shown and many who were 
judged not to have passed were lifted to the pass-mark. Thus, we see, the standard had to be 
adjusted rather more than can be hoped will be the case in future. Dr. Oldman’s advice as 
to thorough preparation should be taken to heart. Of course not all librarians, pressed as they 
are to obtain junior assistants on present scales, view these higher tests with the equanimity 
of the direétors and tutors of library schools, who are concerned to recruit for their courses 
suitably prepared students ; but that is another matter. We hope we are not going too fast 
in all the difficult circumstances of the time. 

* * * * * * 

As a centre of the book world of Great Britain it is most important and appropriate 
that the National Book League, with its Library of ‘Books about Books’, should have there 
a section devoted entirely to the subje& of Book Production. The League is extremely 
grateful, therefore, to the Winterbottom Book Cloth Company for a grant-in-aid that is 
making it possible to enlarge and make comprehensive the section in its library which contains 
books on design, printing and binding, and the various processes and materials involved. 

It is hoped that the creation of this Winterbottom Book Produétion Library will increase 
the understanding of the complicated pattern of modern publishing and book produétion in 
all its aspeéts, and will assist those actively engaged in the design and manufacture of books. 

The National Book League’s Library is the only one in the country specialising in books 
on all aspe&s of ‘the book’, and in addition to this book produétion seétion, the subjeéts 
covered include : authorship ; the book trade ; book colleéting, libraries and bibliographies ; 
and literary history and biography. All these are available to League Members not only for 
Study in the Library at No. 7 Albemarle Street, but also on loan. 

The Arts Council Library of Contemporary Poetry is also housed at No, 7, 
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Memorabilia 


I HAve, for various reasons, only just read the 
pointed letter of Mr. John Metcalfe in the 
August-September issue. When I heard, from 
a source that usually is unimpeachable, that he 
was publishing through the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press a book on classification, I thought 
the information sufficiently interesting and 
indeed pleasurable to my English colleagues to 
deserve space. I regret to hear that I was wrong 
as to the publisher; otherwise I am not very 
unhappy. Indexing by subject and classifying 
are so intertwined today that his book on the 
first of these subjects will be equally interesting ; 
I wish however he had been more precise as to 
the publisher and probable time of appearance 
of his book. It will be soon enough when it 
appears to consider his hierarchical order of 
really important librarians. But meanwhile, as 
| apologise to him for my error, may I plead 
with him, for the sake of our relationship with 
our Australian brethren, not to use words such 
as “the ragged field of prophesiers and pre- 
tenders” for the pioneers in a field in which 
there were few earlier pioneers, or to jibe at 
the “Ranganathanite Classification research 
group”, the best equipped body of classifiers 
now at work anywhere in the world? It does 
not confine its study to Ranganathan; but 
only an o&trich-librarian would overlook his 
work ; it certainly knows Cutter, Dewey, and 
Kaiser, and, as for Hulme, he has never been 
without his students and followers here. 
Sayers in the second edition of his Intro- 
duttion gave an appreciative analysis of his 
“literary warrant theory”, in 1922 I think; 
A. J. Hawkes in his writings and teachings 
was “an avowed Hulmist”, as he said; 
Savage, whose Style of dealing with opposites 
is as acerb as is Mr. Metcalfe’s, bases his 
Manual on Hulme to a great extent, and only a 
year or two ago, in its Reprint Series, the 
A.A.L. reprinted Hulme’s Principles. The 
Library Association does not press particular 
schemes or theories ; it has not neglected 
Hulme, and does not deserve any slur upon its 
repute upon that ground. 
* * 


I rejoice to learn that my veteran corres- 
pondent Mr. Archibald Sparke, now well in the 
octogenarian class, has recently published the 
transcription he has made and edited of the 
Warrington Parish Registers, the fourteenth in 
series of such registers he has produced. This, 
as those of us who have attempted it know, 
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is a Strenuous, exciting job. I am glad he is in 
good health and still watches with lively 
interest the continuance of the great develop. 
ment libraries have made in his life-time. 

~ x 


Mr. James D. Stewart has been re-elected 
a vice-president of the Library Association, 
Since his retirement from Bermondsey he has 
occupied the position of Editor of the British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals, the second 
volume of which monumental work is in the 
press at the time of writing. His many sevices 
to librarianship amongst which we include 
contributions serious, and humorous, over the 
years to THE Lisprary Wor are too well- 
known for comment. 

* * 


I am intrigued by the editorial in the 
Oétober Assistant Librarian urging some under- 
thirties to stand for election as national coun- 
cillors to the A.A.L. This seems a long way 
from the “obsolete at thirty” theory that was 
once in force. Is it a sign that the world grows 
older ? When the L.A.A. was founded it had 
scarcely a member over thirty: there were 
few assistant librarians over that age to 
become members. I hope Mr. W. G. Smith’s 
appeal will succeed. Age, middle-age, and 
in-between age, need, and I think deserve the 
counsel and energy of youth as much as the 
converse is true. While youth can never 
believe that anyone over thirty has ever been 
young, and over-thirties are sure that every- 
thing youth suggests has already been con- 
sidered and found to be wanting—neither is 
true. Youngsters could be made to come in, 
I fancy, if they received personal diret 
encouragement. 

* * 


NEW LIBRARY REFERENCE BOOK 


Subjett Collettions, a Guide to the Special 
Book Colleétions and Special Subjeé&t Emphases 
in American libraries, Public, College, and 
Special, will be published in 1957 by the R. R. 
Bowker Company. This new reference volume 
is to be edited by Lee Ash, Librarian of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Library. 

Data for the volume will be colleéted 
simultaneously with information for the 21% 
edition of the American Library Direttory, also 
scheduled for 1957 publication by Bowker. 
Questionnaires covering both books will be in 
the mail in November. 


G.B 
Heac 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 
REMAIN 


ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN % 


LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 
G.BLuNt & Sons LTD. Showrooms : 100 Great RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 
Head Office and Works ;: NorTA ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10. Telephone : Evgar 7411-2-3-4 
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Gramophone Notes 
By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 


NEGRO spirituals have an especial appeal for 
me when sung chorally and there is a happy 
colleétion of them on both sides of a London 
12in. record HA-A.2007, in faét no less than 
sixteen. They include such favourites as 
“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen”; 
“Steal away”; “Swing low, sweet chariot” ; 
and “Were you there ...”. They were 
recorded in New York by Cadence and are sung 
by a body of negroes called the Mariners. 
Some have a banjo and bass accompaniment 
whilst others are effectively sung unaccom- 
panied. A valuable addition to the lists. 


Forty minutes or more spent listening to a 
combination of thirteen wind instruments is as 
unusual as it is taxing to my ears. Mozart’s 
Serenade No. 10 in B flat major K.361 in 7 
movements is on Decca 12in. LXT5121. 
Ernest Ansermet conduéts these soloists who 
are chosen from L’orchestre de la Suisse 
romande. I longed for a double bass instead 
of a double bassoon which is most audible in 
the 5th movement but which gives a woolly 
effect generally. There is a lack of solid 
foundation and consequently the whole struc- 
ture founders. Halfway through the minuet 
after the opening movement is a decided 
unsteadiness in cadential playing where the 
quartet are off the notes. On the other hand, 
the minuet constituting the fourth movement is 
a gem and the concluding rondo is no less 
inspiring. The record fills a gap in the reper- 
toire, however, and for this it is to be welcomed. 


What contrasts stem from Decca LXT5172, 
a 12in. disc with Gounod on one side, a very 
wholesome dish, and Schubert on the other, 
a decidedly thin meal. The performers are an 
ensemble d’Instruments 4 Vent Pierre Poulteau 
and I have no fault to find with them nor 
indeed with the technicality of the record 
which leaves nothing to be desired. The vast 
difference lies in Gounod’s Little Symphony in 
B flat for wind instruments, a tuneful capti- 
vating work and Schubert’s dull “Eine Kleine 
Trauermusik”, and the “Minuet and Finale in 
F for wind oé¢tet”. I will offer a well earned 
compliment to the two horn players whose 
unaccompanied playing at the opening of the 
Trauermusik is faultless—and difficult it is— 
but they are perfectly synchronised. The rest 
of this side was rather tedious. The Minuet 
and Finale were supposedly written for wind 
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oétet and yet nine players are mentioned, the 
flautist being the odd man out. I suppose he 
wasn’t intended to play here but I could not 
hear him in the Trauermusik, the oboes conse. 
quently being a little too sensitive for my 
liking. I think here it is a question of deciding 
whether a very fine performance and recording 
of the Little symphony is worth 39s. 7}d. 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
major op. 55 “Eroica” Decca LXT 5215 isa 
re-cut of the earlier Decca issue LXT 2546, 
I read that a later recording LXT 5064 was 
never released for general consumption but 
why not, I know not. Nevertheless, here is an 
energetic, vitalised performance by the Concert- 
gebouw orchestra of Amsterdam conduéted by 
Erich Kleiber. There is a real crispness about 
the recording, my one criticism being a repeti- 
tive woolliness from cellos and double basses. 
Even the triplets in the Marche Funébre 
seemed too fairy-like compared with the other 
Strings. Nevertheless, it is a record full of 
impetuosity which I can heartily recommend. 
Incidentally, the tempo is not continuous 
between scherzo and trio: there is a very 
slight break. 


Decca LXT 5187 is a moving experience. 
Julius Katchen’s pianoforte playing charaéter- 
ised by its deep feeling and its technical 
mastery makes this record a must for any 
gramophone collection, however small. The 
two Beethoven Sonatas he has chosen are quite 
different in style. No. 23 in F minor, op. 57 
the “Appassionata”, emotional, searching, with 
a slow movement of widely separated octaves 
on the one hand, and No. 32 in C minor, op. 
111, flamboyant, syncopated, and with rich 
chords and flashing phrases, on the other. 
There is a remarkable depth and sharpness 
about the whole record, every note coming 
through perfectly. And Katchen’s approach is 
intensely sympathetic. The 32nd particularly, 
I shall play again and again, for I have never 
heard it handled so beautifully, and that is in 
no way meant to belittle or overshadow the 
““Appassionata”. 


Wacner, Richard : Gotterdimmerung. Decca 
LXT 5205-5210. 


Cast 
Brunnhilde ..._ Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) 
Gutrune ... Ingrid Bjoner (soprano) 
Siegfried Set Svanholm (enor) 
Gunther Waldemar Johnsen (baritone) 
Alberich Per Gronneberg (baritone) 


Hagen Egil Nordsjo (dass) 
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ae Eva Gustavson (soprano) 


Ist Norn 

— Karen Marie Flagstad (soprano) 
Flosshilde ... Beate Asserson(mezzo-soprano) 
3rd Norn ... Ingrid Bjoner (soprano) 
Woglinde ... Unni Buggeltanssen 


(soprano) 
with the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, Nor- 
wegian State Radio Orchestra and the Opera 
Chorus conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad. 


This recording is an answer to many a 
prayer, for here we have a “Gotterdammerung” 
with she Briinnhilde. When Kirsten Flagstad 
announced her retirement, the opera stage lost 
one of its greatest artists, but even opera 
singers cannot continue for ever. She is now 
just over sixty and in spite of her age she can 
sill command a glorious tone. Just listen to 
“O heilige Gétter” from her duet with Sieg- 
fried in the prologue or “Denn selig aus ihm 
leuchet mir Siegfried’s liebe” from her follow- 
ing scene with Waltraute. 


Her whole performance shines with a 
masterly conception of the rdle and whatever 
slight deficiencies may be found in the quality 
of her voice they are for me amply made good 
by the artistry, which makes this a model 
performance for future Briinnhildes. Also 
from the prologue, I particularly admired the 
tenderness behind “Du hiit’ihn wohl” where 
she gives Siegfried her horse and asks him to 
take care of it. At the end of this rapturous 
duet, Flagstad understandably enough makes 
no attempt to reach the high C, but holds on to 
the previous A. It is left to the orchestra to 
round off with the wonderful Siegfried Freedom 
Motive and the Briinnhilde Motive and so to 
the musical transition to A& 1 known as 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

The final scene of Briinnhilde’s immolation 
is the severest test for the soprano and on the 
whole Flagstad acquits herself well. Very 
moving is her appeal to Wotan commencing 
on the words “Oh ihr der Eide ewige Hiiter” : 
the tragic tone on “‘Alles, alles, alles weiss ich” 
and the lovely handling of “Ruhe, ruhe du 
Gott” are but two of the many wonderful 
things she does. One can listen again and again 
to her performance finding fresh points of 
expression or a certain handling of a phrase 
you had not noticed before. 

Reluctantly I must leave this fine singer and 
turn to the rest of the cast. Set Svanholm, the 
Siegfried, is also advancing in years for he has 
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Arthur Stanley 
Eddington 


by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Eddington’s 
life as a thinker was filled with adventure, 
suspense and achievement; stellar move- 
ments, radiation pressure, the physics of 
the stars, nebulae and galaxies, relativity, 
quantum theory, the significance of the 
constants in nature—to harmonise all 
these was the vision towards which he 
pressed with supreme confidence. With 
15 half-tone plates. 255 


Human Types 


by R. W. FIRTH This new and revised 
edition of Human Types presents the 
outline, main problems and conclusions of 
modern social anthropology. Much new 
material has been embodied and there are 
17 half-tone illustrations. 85 6d 


British Railways 
in Action 
by O. S. NOCK This book provides an 
answer to the many complaints about 
British Railways; it will also provoke 
controversy. It shows the varied problems 
faced—traffic congestion, gradients and 
alignments, the sheer weight of business 
—by giving chosen examples. The 46 
= el were specially taken for the 
20k. 255 


Modern 
Rhododendrons 


by E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX A useful 
work by two experts in which comprehen- 
sive advice is given on all aspects of culti- 
vation and on the various methods of 
propagation, with information on _ the 
difficult task of selection. Four colour 
plates and 23 line drawings 21s 


Theatre in the East 


by FAUBION BOWERS A survey of 
Asian dance and drama—lively, enter- 
taining, comprehensive and _ up-to-date. 
Traveller, linguist, scholar and professional 
musician and choreographer, the author 
deals in great detail with his subject, covering 
fourteen regions: India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, China, Vietnam, Malaya, Hon 
Kong, Okinawa and Japan. With 73 half- 
tone plates. 425 


NELSON 
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just celebrated his 52nd birthday. Nevertheless 
he proves himself a worthy partner for Flag- 
Stad. His voice has the required heroic timbre 
even if a little dry. He displays a sure upper 
register and gives us a fine high C just after his 
scene with the Rhinemaidens in the last act. 
As to be expected he and Flagstad bring great 
excitement to the oath scene (Aé 2) which, 
with some thrilling playing from the orchestra, 
make this an experience not easily forgotten. 
My only small criticism of this great tenor is 
that his voice is inclined to waver on soft held 
notes, which is mainly noticeable in the pro- 
logue, otherwise the part of Siegfried is in safe 
hands. 


Both the remaining solo roles are sung well : 
both possess lovely voices in particular the 
Gutrune (Ingrid Bjoner). Eva Gustavson 
brings a fine dramatic feeling to the part of 
Waltraute and gives a graphic account of the 
sorry state of the gods. She brings the right 
emphasis to the word “Splitter” in “Jiingst 
kehrte er heim; in der hand heilt er seines 


Speeres Splitter .. .”. 


But now I must come to the two drawbacks 
to this otherwise fine set ; Hagen and Gunther 
as sung by Egil Nordsjo and Waldemar 
Johnsen. The important part of Hagen has 
been given to a bass, who if anyone sounds like 
a retired opera singer it is most certainly this 
gentleman. Have the Gibichung vassals ever 
been summoned by such weak and wobbly 
tones before ? The sight of this rough band of 
warriors only makes him wobble worse than 
ever! Nordsjo is just unable to keep his voice 
Steady so that at times on sustained notes he 
sounds as if he is trying to sing a trill ! Coupled 
with this severe handicap he makes no attempt 
(or is unable) to convey the embodiment of 
evil that is Hagen. He sounds as if he doesn’t 
really care whether he gets the ring or not. The 
Gunther, although not quite so bad as the 
Hagen, is nevertheless a baritone with a weak 
upper register and an inclination to wobble. 
He also fails to bring character to his rdle. 
Waldemar Johnsen sounds more like an old 
family retainer than the leader of the Gibi- 
chungs. Both these gentlemen must be counted 
as failures. Surely Norway could have found a 
better bass and baritone to sing with their great 
Flagstad. Per Gronneberg as Alberich is 
completely in character and shows up only too 
clearly the vocal weaknesses of his son. 


We are blest with a very musical trio of 
Rhinemaidens and the three Norns are quite 
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adequate. Some fine stalwart singing comes 
from the chorus in their brief appearance in 
A& 2. 


The conduétor has of course an enormous 
task in conducting this great and wonderful 
work. Oivin Fjeldstad appears to have a full 
understanding of the score and is alert both to 
its eloquent and heroic moments. He doesn’t 
let the performance flag at all. The orchestra 
pee well and they give us some really 
impressive playing. Siegfried’s Funeral March 
and the closing pages of the score sound 
magnificent. There is just one crime that the 
conduétor is guilty of :—that is the cut of 
about 40 bars in the transition between scenes 
2 and 3 of A& 1. I read with surprise that he 
actually insisted on this omission. Perhaps he 
thought that he was improving on Wagner ! 


The Strings have a lovely sound in this 
recording and the balance between voice and 
orchestra is always adequate, although it shifts 
around a little. Balance within the orchestra 
however is not so good. Not all the motives 
come through as clearly as one would like, 
especially when given to the woodwind. If 
anything I would say that the recording is jus 
a little shallow in the bass, otherwise it is 
satisfactory and free from any distortion. 


The last point left is whether this large scale 
release is worth just on £12. I should think it 
is unlikely that another “Gétterdimmerung” 
will appear for some time and of course it 
would be minus the classic performance of 
Flagstad which every devout Wagnerian will 
want to hear over and over again. Then the 
only real weakness is the Hagen, so it really is 
a case of “for what we have received, may we 
be truly grateful’. 


Round The Library World 


THe seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
tributories to the National Central Library will 
be held at the Library on Friday, November 
16th, 1956. The latest Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of the Library records 
a marked decrease both in applications and in 
issues of books and periodicals from the record 
number of the previous year, the number of 
separate volumes issued from or through the 
Library having dropped from 100,159 to 
93,708. A reduced number of offers from con- 
tributing libraries to the National Book Centre 
is also recorded. Nevertheless, the great value 
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REFERENCE 
ATLASES 


For different types of Libraries, there 
are different types of World Atlases. 
There will be at least one which suits 
your needs and pocket. 


s8\ 


BARTHOLOMEW 


GRAPHIC ATLAS 
New edition just published. 184 pages. 
Size 10} in. x7} in. Price 15 


CITIZEN’S ATLAS 


Very complete. Index of 100,000 names. 
374 pages. Size 14} in. x 10 in. Price £6/6/- 


COLUMBUS ATLAS 


Physical colouring. Index of 50,000 names. 
308 pages. Size 11} in. x 8} in. Price 45/- 


EDINBURGH WORLD ATLAS 


For the geographer. 168 pages. Size 
15 in. x 104 in. Price 36 - 


HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS 


A family atlas for armchair use. 464 pages. 
Size 7? in. x5} in. Price 25/— 


COMPACT ATLAS 
For carrying around. 180 pages. Size 
6} in. x4} in. Price 8/6 


WORLD POCKET ATLAS 


Small but complete. 164 pages. Size 
5} in. x4 in. Price 46 


A complete catalogue of maps and 
atlases will be sent on request 


John Bartholomew & Son Ltd. 
12 Duncan Street, Edinburgh 9 


JOIN § 


The German Book 
Club 


one fully cloth-bound German 
novel per month, at a fraction 
of the ordinary price 


* 


Details from the Sole Distributors 
for Gt. Britain: 


Barmerlea Book Sales Ltd. 


10 Bayley Street, Bedford Square 
London, W.C.1 


BBP 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


| 
| MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 
London Showroom at 59 Brirron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1I 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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of the National Central Library to almost all 
libraries and scholars in Britain is unquestion- 
able and the Executive Committee is right to 
press for more and more financial support. 
Forty years have gone by since the late Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge founded the Central Library 
for Students and in those years, and particu- 
larly since the days of that Library’s conversion 
under our late colleague, Colonel Luxmoore 
Newcombe, into the N.C.L., the nation has 
learned to depend more and more upon this 
admirable institution and its counterpart in 
Scotland, the Scottish Central Library. 


The Library of Nanyang University in 
Singapore, which was opened in the Spring of 
this year, already possesses a considerable 
colleétion of works in the Western languages 
and in Chinese. 


Tenders for the construction of the new 
building extension planned for the South 
African Library at Cape Town have been 
accepted by the Government of South Africa, 
and it is expected that the new accommodation 
will be ready for occupation by the end of 1957. 
Just thirty years earlier, in 1927, the Fairbridge 
Wing of the Library was built through the 
generosity and public spirit of the late Sir Abe 
Bailey, Bt. The new extension is badly needed. 
Existing accommodation for books and docu- 
ments is far too small and Staff facilities are 
very inadequate in comparison with those 
provided in other South African libraries 
comparable in status or size. The Main Build- 
ing of the South African Library is almost a 
hundred years old, and being partly con- 
structed of wood presents a constant fire hazard. 
The new extension wil] contain a capacious 
Stackroom with facilities for the reception of 
books, new and improved accommodation for 
the non-European staff, spacious rooms for 
special collections, a large staff work-room, 
the Chief Librarian’s and other administrative 
offices and Staff rest-rooms, and facilities for the 
Storage and viewing of microfilms. It is to be 
constructed throughout of fire-proof materials. 


The current issue of The Guildhall Miscellany, 
which is issued by the authority of the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of London, is 
entirely devoted to an account by Mr. Francis 
J. Forty, O.B.E., City Engineer, of “London 
Wall by St. Alphage’s Churchyard : exposure 


and preservation of Roman and Mediaeval 
work in the Town Wall of London: work 
carried out by the Corporation of London 
during 1951-1953”. Such an account is an 
unexpected “find” in a miscellany published 
“to record discoveries of literary or antiquarian 
interest based wholly, or in part, on material 
in the custody of the Library Committee of the 
Corporation of London”, but it is an account 
for which all who are interested in the history 
and antiquity of London will be very grateful 
indeed. For centuries lengths of the ancient 
Town Wall were hidden from view, either by 
being buried or built against and upon, and it 
was the enemy bombing of London which 
presented an opportunity to expose, preserve 
and keep visible in the future some parts of the 
Wall. Mr. Forty’s account is admirably and 
fully illustrated by photographs and plans. 


In September, 1954, the Library of Congress 
acquired about 10,000 original, duplicate and 
copy negatives from the L.C. Handy Studios 
of Washington, D.C., and so became the home 
of a unique and valuable visual record of the 
United States of America from about 1840 to 
almost a hundred years later. The colleétion 
has now been arranged, catalogued and made 
available for use. It includes photographs of 
Presidents of the U.S.A., their wives, Members 
of Congtess, military and naval people, views 
and scenes of various kinds and places and 
other items. Such a colleéction will be of im 
mense value to historians, social chroniclers 
and biographers. 


Melvil Dewey’s old library, the New York 
State Library at Albany, has passed the three 
million mark in its colleétions of books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts. Founded in 1818, 
the Library grew rapidly from the start but 
received a powerful impetus when Dewey was 
appointed Direétor in 1889. It sustained a 
severe setback in 1911, when a disastrous fire 
destroyed over half a million volumes and 
thousands of manuscripts. 


A Unesco committee is considering the 
possibilities of issuing an international] library 
card by means of which holders of cards would 
be admitted to consult works in university and 
research libraries in al] countries participating 
in the scheme, without the need to obtain prior 
permission from the libraries concerned. It 
seems unlikely that some British universities 
would agree, or indeed would find it possible 
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to agree to participate, in the light of the regu- 
lations governing admission of external readers. 


The considerable increase in the use of 
photography for reproducing books, articles 
or extracts from periodicals which has taken 
place in libraries in recent years has given rise 
to questions of copyright, questions whic have 
been carefully considered by SCONUL re- 
cently. An important decision by the West 
German Bundesgerichtshof needs considera- 
tion since it has declared that any photographic 
reproduction of printed matter which would 
otherwise have to be purchased constitutes a 
violation of German copyright law. Repro- 
duction of printed matter without compensa- 
tion to the owner was forbidden. 


A remarkable difficulty has to be faced by 
librarians in Japan and China today. The hotly 
debated and very controversial plan to roman- 
ize written Japanese and Chinese, which seems 
likely to be adopted, has given librarians a 
serious headache. Catalogues of any size 


cannot be changed overnight, nor can a single 
catalogue be compiled of mixed charaéters. 
The librarians have to decide how they are to 
deal with the probable change-over, in so far 
as existing—and in many cases very large— 


catalogues are concerned, and when and how 
to Start cataloguing on a totally different 
character basis. 


Obituary 

Mr. Archibald Ernest Cummins, who died 
on Oétober 8, age 63, at his Croydon home, 
was one of “Jast’s boys” from 1909 to 1913 in 
his native town. From then until 1919 he was 
senior assistant at Kingston-upon-Thames, and 
for the rest of his library life was assistant to 
the Librarian of the Chemical Society (Mr. 
Clifford) and became his successor. While less 
obtrusive in the profession than some of his 
contemporaries, he was a devoted librarian. 
For some years he was examiner to the L.A. 
in the librarianship and literature of science. 

In his non-professional life he was a devoted 
member of Christ Church, Croydon for over 
50 years, was a man‘ger of its junior schools, a 
founder member of its Scout troop, and a 
sidesman with a long record. As a Freemason 
for some years he was chaplain of the Waddon 
Lodge. During his retirement, although him- 
self in failing health, he devoted much service 
to Queen’s Hospital for the Aged. 


WORLD 


Book Selection Guide 
REFERENCE 


Coan (Otis W.) and Litiarp (Richard G.) 
America in Fiétion. An Annotated List of 
Novels that interpret aspects of life in the 
United States. Fourth edition. Stanford 
University Press; London, Cumberlege. 
£1 4s. net. 

The books are listed alphabetically by author, and 
correspond to the various aspeéts of life in America as 
discerned by writers of fiction. Many novels have been 
omitted, as they are written from the specialist’s point 
of view, and many important authors are therefore 
missing, but the work is nevertheless important. It is 
divided into seétions such as Farm and Village Life, 
Industry, Politics, and Religion. 


GENERAL 


BentLey (Eric) The Dramatic Event. An 

American chronicle. Dobson. {1 1s. net. 

A critical survey of the American Stage that will 

prove of value to all who take an interest in the theatre. 

Mr. Bentley is the author of many works of criticism, 

and this is his first book to deal exclusively with 
America. 


CusHIon (J. P.) Compiler. Handbook of 
Pottery and Porcelain Marks. In collab- 
oration with W. B. Honey. Faber & Faber. 


£2 10s. net. 

A useful reference book for both dealer and 
colle&tor. The work gives some 3,500 marks, all in 
actual use as a means of identifying pottery and por- 
celain, with many 19th and 20th century marks not 
previously recorded. Part of Mr. Meigh’s unpublished 
list of Staffordshire potters’ initials, which were used as 
marks, has been included. Short, but informative 
historical notes on the wares of the various countries 
precedes the lists of marks, and a map shows the 
location of the places of manufacture. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, by countries, subdivided by towns, 
also in alphabetical order. The lists are illustrated by 
reproduétions of the marks in facsimile. 
Decorative Art. Volume 46. 1956-1957. 

The Studio Year-book of Furnishing and 
Decoration. Edited by Roathbone Holme 
and Kathleen Frost. Illus., some in colour. 
Studio Publications. {1 15s. Od. net. 

An excellent seleétion of new trends in furnishing 
and the decorative arts, illustrated with examples from 
different countries all over the world. A special feature 
in this 46th annual issue is a contribution by Mr. Eric 
L. Bird, on the development of present day housing. 
The work is well illustrated, 18 of the plates being in 
colour. 

Fraser (Sir Ian) Ed. Conquest of disability. 
Inspiring accounts of courage, fortitude and 
adaptability in conquering grave physical 
handicaps. Portrait. Odhams Press. 15s. Od. 
net. 

A very interesting work dealing with the conquest 
of all forms of disability. Many famous men, all with 
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something physically wrong, have contributed sections 
to the work. Sir John Ervine, amongst them, writes 
that ““We must grin and bear it. That is, after all, what 


most sufferers do !"” 


Gause (John Taylor) The Complete Word 
Hunter. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. London, Constable. £1 10s. Od. 
net. 

This thesaurus is arranged alphabetically, in 
subjeé& groups. In each group, the listed words are 
defined in terms of use, the more difficult words or 
phrases having extended notes as to their origins, 
development and usage. This work will be of interest 
and value to all who take pleasure in reading or writing 

or attempting crossword puzzles ! 

Henn (T. R.) The Harvest of Tragedy. 
Frontis. Illus. Metheun. {1 5s. Od. net 

Mr. Henn, through the examples of the works of 
many famous writers, traces the aesthetics and ethics of 
tragedy, and relates these to modern psychological and 
and anthropological Studies. The book is illustrated 
with reproductions of the work of world famous 
artists, including Michelangelo and Blake. 


Krutcu (Joseph Wood) The Measure of 
Man. On Freedom, Human Values, Sur- 
vival and the Modern Temper. Redman. 
16s. Od. net. 

The author writes ‘two world wars and more than 
one third of a century lie between the last days of the 
\ge of Confidence and the present moment. Many of 
us Still living can, nevertheless remember what a very 
different world was like’—this book discusses the many 
vital problems of present day living, and shows the 
way to recovery in man’s ability to choose for himself. 
\n important work, filled with thought-provoking 
ideas. 

Mopern Pusuicrry. 26. Art and Industry’s 
Annual of International Advertising Art, 
1956-1957. Edited by Frank A. Mercer. 
Illus., some in colour. Studio Publications. 
£2 2s. Od. net. 

The 26th Annual issue of this well-known work 
illustrates the best in advertising art of some 30 countries 
The book is of great value to all conneéted with 
commercial art, keeping both designers and advertisers 
in touch with modern methods of display. There are 
850 illustrations, many in colour. 

Pine (L. G.) Tales of the British Aristocracy. 
Illus. Burke. 15s. Od. net. 

The ‘inside Stories’ of several important British 
tamilies have been colleéted together to form this 
informative and fascinating book. The author, being 
the editor of ‘Burke’s Peerage’, is well fitted for his 
task. The work is illustrated with portraits of members 
of the families discussed. 

Titke (Max) Costume patterns and designs. 
A Survey of costume patterns and designs 
of all periods and nations from antiquity to 
modern times. Plates, many in colour. 
Zwemmer. £5 5s. Od. net. 

This volume forms a complement to Tilke and 
Bruhn’s ‘A Piétorial History of Costume’. The book 


contains 128 pages of plates, showing the costumes of 
almost every nation from ancient to modern times, 
The costumes are depiéted spread out, giving the details 
of the materials and decoration. It will be of great use 
to both fashion and fabric designers, as well as being 
valuable to those engaged in the theatrical profession, 


Wurre (Helen C.) The Metaphysical Poets, 
A Study in religious experience. New York, 
Macmillan Co. $5 net. 

Miss White discusses the many problems faced 
by the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, 
giving an insight into their work against the intelle&ual 
and religious background of their times. Students and 
scholars will appreciate this critical and thoughtful 
survey. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Carr (H. Gresham) Ed. Flags of the World. 
Cold. frontis., illus. in colour, illus. in text. 
Warne. £2 5s. Od. net. 


This standard work on flags and flag-lore has been 
completely revised and brought up-to-date. The many 
political changes in recent years have caused the 
disappearance of some familiar flags, and the intro- 
duétion of new ones. A special feature of this new 
edition is the enlarged chapter dealing with the 
flags of the United States of America. The work is 
illustrated by 300 flags in full colour, with over 200 
drawings in line. 

PostGatE (Raymond) That devil Wilkes. 
Frontis. Dobson. 1 5s. Od. net. 

This new edition of Mr. Postgate’s well known 
biography has been thoroughly revised, and new 
material concerning the aétivities of the Hell Fire Club 
has been included. John Wilkes was one of the most 
extraordinary figures of the 18th century, a radical 
agitator, he was three times refused admission to 
Parliament, and finally became Lord Mayor of London, 


JUNIOR 
Porteous (Crichton) Great Men of Derby- 
shire. Illus. Rusu (Philip) Great Men of 
Sussex. Illus. Men of the County Series, 
Nos. 7 and 10. Bodley Head. Each 8s. 6d. net. 
Two further volumes in this excellent series of 
short biographies (especially for the younger reader), 
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